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PREFACE 



This monograph describes the pursuit of change undertaken by a voluntary association, 
the Parents and Friends of Mentally Retarded Children of Bridgeport, Inc., on behalf of the 
mentally retarded of that community. 

It concentrates on the activities of a federally funded Project during the years of its 
life. That Project took place during a period of rapid change on the national and inter- 
national scene. New legislation, developing conceptions of opportunities for the mental- 
ly retarded and the handicapped, the rise of new agencies providing or sanctioning im- 
provement in services, shifts in the programs of state and national associations, and disrup- 
tive world and national events, mark this period. 

Given this, the effort to describe a single change sequence in a particular communi- 
ty of one state was undertaken. The understanding of change on what is relatively a small 
scale is essential for comprehension of large scale changes. 

This monograph attempts to add to man 1 s knowledge of how change occurs and of 
how it is attempted. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE THEORY OF THE PURSUIT OF CHANGE 



This report attempts to answer the deceptively simple question: What did the Pro- 
ject accomplish? It is deceptive because as one considers how to answer it, other series 
of questions quickly come to mind . 

One series of questions concerns what would have happened in Bridgeport, if the 
Project had not existed. Changes in cultural attitudes, services, and facilities for the re- 
tarded taking place in other areas throughout the period of time covered by the Project 
undoubtedly affected this city. In fact, the Project itself may have been, in effect, an 
important manifestation of that change . Whether it was or not, a significant question is 
whether the changes that may have taken place in Bridgeport paralleled, followed, or led 
the changes that took place in other areas of the country. 

This brings up the question of what changes are taking place or have taken place 
in America as a whole . Many people believe that changes of some magnitude, generally 
considered "improvements", have been taking place. Assuming that significant changes 
have occurred in the United States, can we assume that these changes have been uniform 
in different communities? Certain communities may pioneer, others may quickly follow upon 
changes initiated elsewhere . Some may serve as models for change; others may attempt to 
serve as such models . 

One relevant question is whether the very attempt to serve as a model results in the 
communication of viable ideas to others, ideas that have some significant influencing on 
other organizational and community settings. Specific, planned efforts at communication, 
as well as more casual and informal influences, must be carefully analyzed before one can 
state categorically that a self- designated pioneer in behavior proved, in fact, to be a 
pioneer . 

Other communities may choose to follow the lead of pioneering communities. Some 
change independently and because of local pressures pursue an independent track. Some 
changes may be in line with overall national trends, or at least parallel what is innovated 
elsewhere, while other changes may diverge significantly from the prevailing patterns. 

Finally, of course, are those organizations or communities where little change, or 
at least little planned change, occurs. These are the "static" communities or settings, 
those that are well-established and self-supporting, where mutually satisfactory exchanges 
of resources and services exist between the organization that provides services and the lar- 
ger community which provides resources. On a larger national, state or regional scale, 
these may be viewed as resisters to changes that are proven or established elsewhere. 
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Understanding what has changed in Bridgeport during the five years of the Project 
is clearly a complex problem . Equally complex is the fundamental question about the 
effects of the Project. To determine the degree to which the Project acted as a pioneer, 
we must understand what it originally set out to do. 

What changes were projected as the outcome of the Project? Which goals were 
considered major and which minor? Were certain changes, transformations, enhancements, 
and innovations projected as targets for the first- second, or third years, or perhaps for the 
fourth or fifth year? Others may have been targeted only for occurrence after the earlier 
achievement of other changes . This raises the question about the interrelation of the dimen- 
sions of importance and of timing. What was the projected chronology of these goals, and 
which were prerequisites for others? To what extent did the importance assigned to each de- 
termine its timing? 

Highly important goals may be emphasized in a proposal for change that also in- 
cludes a series of proximate goals of lesser assumed significance . The proximate goals may ' 
be more realizable, more tolerable to the other organizations and agencies who must be in- 
volved in the transactions that occur in the pursuit of change. The pursuit of change may 
require a complex classification of goals by priority and by timing. It also may entail a 
balancing of the beliefs and needs of the many different individuals and sub-organizations 
involved in change. Such a balance may evolve harmoniously, in strife, or, most likely 
with a mixture of harmony and strife . 

Goals for change projected by a group often focus on influencing other groups. 
Getting others to modify their behaviors by addition, deletion, redirection, by renewal or 
the devotion of increased or decreased effort, by placing existing activities into a new se- 
quence of events so as to create new links, or by changing the sequence of events that 
follow current behaviors all these are common and everyday efforts in virtually all social 
systems . 



Goals for change are formulated differently of course, by different groups. Al- 
though sponsors of change may agree among themselves about the scope of changes, dissensus 
can and often does exist. The formulations of goals by sponsors may concern the en- 
hancement of existing activities and the creation of additional activities by themselves and 
by other organizations . Discord and disagreement about what changes are needed, and, 
if needed, are possible, often arise. 

The goals for change in this instance comprises a four-part system consisting of (1) 
formulations by sponsors of ways in which (2) other elements of society, including organiza- 
tions and agencies, both public and private, could be changed so as to engage in (3) new 
or changed activities or behaviors and "services" that are deemed critical, lacking, or 
simply socially and humanely appropriate for (4) mentally retarded individuals and their 
families within the community. These, then, were goals by one group that involved changes 
that others were to undertake for the benefits that would presumably accrue to still others. 

In the pursuit of change , resources are committed . These resources may be syste- 
matically arrayed and organized on the basis of the outlined statement of goals and the 
formulation of procedures, mechanisms, and strategies that normally are included in a pro- 
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posal for the pursuit of change . 

A critical question is whether the resources committed to the pursuit of change are 
adequate in amount to the task. The resources may be narrowly viewed as mainly financial/ 
but even the use of funds requires the existence and recruitment of individuals, groups and 
organizations ready and capable of using such funds adequately for the projected goals. It 
must be determined whether these resources are sufficient, excessive or inadequate to the 
changes envisaged. 

Another vital question concerns the organization of resources. Is the manner in 
which they are expended likely to be the most effective for the goals of change? Are the 
available skills and capabilities, whether of individuals employed directly in the change 
effort or of those whose affiliations are with other organizations or groups, useful for the 
objectives of the change proposal? Is there an effective division of labor within the change 
group? 

We must add as well, the general question of the quality of interaction between the 
host or sponsoring organization and the implementing groups. Sponsors may take fledglings 
under their wing, supply resources, and define objectives. Implemented may initially ac- 
cept the role outlined for them by sponsors of change, receive resources, and accept ob- 
jectives. But as the implementer group evolves and is strengthened, interaction wit^h spon- 
sors may^hange character. The implemented come to initiate ways of defining situations. 
For example, they may request redirection or re-organization of resources, perhaps re- 
allottments of funds. They may pattern programs on the basis of experience, education, 
and occupational and professional pedpectives. These may entail re-assessments of priori- 
ties placed on goals, and re-evaluations of the goals themselves which were projected for 
them and to which they were committed by the sponsod. 

The transactions may shift as follows: their goals lead the sponsod to recruit addi- 
tional individuals to help them implement their goals. These individuals cluster. They 
accept resources, such as funds, space, facilities, equipment, and supplies. They come 
to modify goals, acting, at first, within the framework of the goals set by the sponsod but 
conceivably later, through interaction and communication, modifying, evaluating, and re- 
casting those goals in terms of their own emerging priorities . 

A related and fundamental point concerns the scope of change. When proposals 
for change are developed, the range of ingenuity of the human actod involved, as well as 
their perceptions of the systems for which the proposal are relevant, determine the content 
and the substance of the proposals. In this sense, proposals for change stand by themselves 
as items for analysis. The analysis of the proposals may start with the attempt to judge the 
degree of their undedtanding and the quality of their perceptions of the community and its 
various systems . The manner in which people perceive the community obviously affects 
the manner in which they seek to change it . 

Many questions may be asked about the perceptions of the community and about 
the formulations of how to change the community. One broad area of questions concerns 
the level of understanding of the nature of community and the inter-relationships of insti- 
tutions, such as the family, education, government, religion, work, and the like. At 



both verbal and operative levels, individuals involved in the pursuit of change may focus 
their efforts on particular individuals who wield power through the institutions and organi- 
zations with which they are associated. Influencing or hoping to influence other agencies, 
including those that have a broad service function in the community, may occur through 
joint meetings with their officials or executives, members of advisory boards, governing 
committees, and the like. Working with key individuals and units or sub-units with mani- 
fest authority and power, is a standard strategy in the pursuit of change . 

This strategy aims to develop working relationships that entail commitments by 
organizations. Such commitments may be only verbal, but they may also lead to action, be 
continuous and of long duration, or attenuated and more limited than initially contemplated. 
Termination of actions may also occur. 

Terminations or attenuations in actions implied by verbal commitments often occur 
when expectations clash. Particularly when two or more organizations are involved in some 
program for action, the probability of a commitment not being followed up for a long 
period of time or exactly in the manner expected is rather high . A proposal greatly valued 
by one organization may not be given especially high priority by another. A special focus 
agency or organization may deal with general purpose organizations whose obligations for ac- 
tion reflect the support and sanction of elements in the community unsympathetic to the pro- 
grams of the special-focus agency . This may make unstable any commitments for working 
relationships. 

Another broad question concerns the understanding among the change sponsors of 
the cultures both of the other organizations and of the broad community. In this instance, 
one may ask what were the beliefs and perceptions toward the retarded, the socially devi- 
ant and the socially malfunctioning, both within the community as a whole, and within 
the key agencies and organizations? 

A further relevant manifestion of the culture of the community concerns the extant 
of resources, professional and financial, that are allotted to the various organizations for 
their programs. These may be allotted differently, depending on whether the organizations 
are trying to change the community or are trying to implement what the community wants. 

Authority is also a key to the understanding of change . The functions of an organi- 
zation reflect whether it is part of the government, either local, state, or national, or 
whether it is a voluntary or private agency. Assuming for the moment that the estimate of 
gaps in activities and needs for services is accurate, and assuming further that the expres- 
sions of this estimate are good reflections of people's beliefs and values, one must still de- 
termine the nature of the organizations espousing these ideas. 

In this instance, the organization espousing ideas for change was a voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals with common special interests in retardation. The local schools, and 
other related agencies of local and state government, are public agencies, providing ser- 
vices to the public at large . Their authority derives from the sanction and support of the es- 
tablishing legislative bodies. Their actions promote, or are supposed to promote, the gen- 
eral welfare of the entire community. 
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The transactions between the voluntary special interest association and the govern- 
ment agency or agencies can, therefore, be viewed as bringing together (1) an organiza- 
tion with limited, focused goals reflective in large part, of the interer'r or "needs" of its 
members and with authority based on society 1 s tolerance for special interest private asso- 
ciations, and (2) organizations with goals broadly sanctioned by the bodies that are rep- 
resentative of the general community and engaged in actions presumably calculated and 
planned so as to serve the common interests. 

Change, of course, is rarely total . Those who project total alteration of existing 
systems are revolutionaries who generally focus on political institutions. Their success or 
failure depends on the nature and breadth of their support among the general population, 
on their leadership in moving toward their goals, including the overthrow of the existing 
systerrl, and the duration of the new system once it is established . 

Proponents of total change often describe, and sometimes attempt to enact, utopias. 
All or most blueprints for change involve a utopian vision. They often portray in writing, 
in sermons, or in other verbal presentations, some new system of interpersonal interactions, 
some new moral code. 

Such social utopias generally include (1) an appraisal of the current role assigned by 
society to a particular category of individuals, (2) determination that those roles are inade- 
quate, that role incumbents are stigmatized, handicapped, and not permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of society, (3) a series of projections of idealized roles for those individuals, empha- 
sizing mainly how they should be treated, and (4) a prescription for efforts by government 
and other agencies to implement these new roles for the disadvantaged. 

The Association formulated such a utopian sketch in its pursuit of changes in treat- 
ment of the retarded . The sketch reflected the beliefs of parents that mentally retarded in- 
dividuals in Bridgeport were not adequately able to develop to their full human potential . 
Schools, recreational facilities, employers, health and welfare institutions, did not welcome 
the retarded. Parents suffered virtually the entire burden of care, unless they chose to have 
their children admitted to state institutions, and from their own or friends' experiences, they 
believed that a lifetime burden of responsibility rested upon their shoulders* Stigma, rejec- 
tion, isolation, emerged. Dependency and possibly abuse were common . 

In contrast to this, parents visualized a broad set of changes as desirable. Schools 
would adopt programs to the individual needs of the handicapped youngsters, special diagnos- 
tic facilities would be established, recreational programs could be initiated, sheltered work- 
shops and occupational training programs would make it possible for some to prepare in appro- 
priate ways for employment suitable to their capabilities, necessary medical and nursing pro- 
grams would be enhanced or created, and locally-situated residential centers would be ini- 
tiated . 

Funds would be sought from all quarters, locally, within the state and ultimately 
from the federal government, as would commitments from a wide range of public and private 
organizations to open their doors to the retarded . New programs and new facilities were to 
be initiated. 
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The short-run aims were to remove or reduce the stigma, to replace rejection with 
acceptance, to substitute involvement for isolation, to avoid dependency, and to eliminate 
abuse. The longrun aim was to enhance the independence of the retarded and to have them 
win acceptance within the community as a whole. 

The utopia on which the pursuit of change was based ultimately came to rest on a 
Project supported by federal funds. It is that Project which is the center of this study, 
which concentrates on the years from 1 963 to the present. Prior years saw, however, many 
dramatic changes in the community which furnish the backdrop for what took place later. 

The first phase began with the 1951 establishment of the Parents and Friends of 
the Retarded, and its efforts to have the City of Bridgeport establish special education pro- 
grams for the trainable retarded. The Association soon became involved in young adult re- 
creation programs and with a day camp program; with trying to encourage the development 
of scout troops and with an adult night school . 

As this first phase continued, those active in the Association began to believe that 
additional services were needed and that these could best be provided by "he construction 
of a building to house these services. This led to a new development which was embodied in 
planning for a building on William Street in Bridgeport. The Association joined the United 
Fund in 1955, and hired its first professional employee about that time. In 1956, programs 
started at the William Street building which was known as the Kennedy Center. 

According to one observer: 

When the Center opened it was the first of its kind in the State. 

Consequently, we had to find our way by trial and error. Nevertheless, 
programs developed rapidly. We became very proficient In running day 
camps, scout troops, public speaking and education programs, our work- 
shop, and above all, in scrounging help and equipment from community 
sources. 



Few professionals were available in the early days. Resources 
were limited. Consequently, parents bridged the gaps that today would 
be filled by professionals. 

Kennedy Center was born, said that observer, ", . .seventeen years ago of the 
need parents felt to help those retarded children who could not go to public schools." 

In 1956, a clinic program run on a volunteer basis, was opened at the Kennedy 
Center, housed at the building on William Street. Clinic functions were performed by a 
physician-surgeon, pediatrician, and a psychologist who provided services at no cost. 
Laboratory services were provided. The Clinic functions developed further to include a 
dentist, speech therapist, social worker, vocational counselor, and a number of medical 
consultants. All known or suspected mentally retarded children and adults were first seen 
at the Clinic as a basis for placement in the appropriate Kennedy Center program . 






The pace of events during that time was recently described by the current Executive 
Director as follows: 

Counseling new parents, running recreations programs, fighting 
for progressive legislation, dealing with the community and the constant 
raising of funds/ kept parent volunteers busy every spare moment. 

With all these efforts, further changes were almost inexorable, and these were 
summarized succinctly by the Director as follows: 

It soon became clear that with all the programs and activities 
that Kennedy Center was involved in, we had outgrown our physical 
plant. on William Street. A huge fund raising campaign was launched 
and with membership pledges, pledges from outside sources, and a 
construction grant from the government, we built the Kennedy Center 
on Virginia Avenue. The result in 1964 was a $450,000 building. . . 

In 1963, we received a Grant to Demonstrate Comprehensive 
Community- Based Services for the retarded. 

How the Project supported by that grant engaged in the pursuit of change from 1963 
to the present is the focus of this monograph . 

The Project* s activities were numerous and complex, and the pace of its efforts 
rapid, especially during the first two or three years. An understanding of what is accom- 
plished requires examination first of the community setting. The following chapter concen- 
trates therefore on the City of Bridgeport itself. The Project as an undertaking is then re- 
viewed, by means of summaries of the Proposal which the Association prepared and for 
which federal funds were awarded. Following this, the methodology of the "Project 
Writing Staff" which prepared this monograph is presented. 

Presented at the outset, these materials are intended to place emphasis on events 
since 1963 . With that completed, we then turn to the years prior to 1963 in order to high- 
light the manifold efforts of the Association and the changing geographic settings within 
which its activities took place . This background is essential for analysis of what occurred 
later . 

From this, we provide a detailed analysis of what will be called sub-projects, that 
is, specific undertakings embodied ;n the overall Proposal for the Project. 

The succeeding section comprises chapters dealing with the delivery of services to 
needs, conflicts that affect change, the functions of the volunteer parent association in 
producing change, and issues involved in change. 



Various histories of the Association and of the Project have been prepared at different 
times by or for the parents' group in Bridgeport for purposes of self-review or fund appli- 
cations. These secondary accounts highlight in changing perspectives what has taken 
place in the last decade and a half. Several are presented in the Appendix to this 
monograph. 
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A concluding chapter returns to the opening question of this chapter, "What did the 
Project accomplish?" 
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CHAPTER II 



THE COMMUNITY SETTING 



Bridgeport is, in most respects, like many other American cities. It is presently 
beset by the very same kinds of social changes which characterize other modem cities: 
it is experiencing a large influx of non-whites, the suburbs around the core city have 
grown in population, and She retail merchandising of the region is becoming decentralized 
in suburban shopping centers. 

The City of Bridgeport has developed in the course of three hundred years from a 
coastal settlement to the dominant centralized city in its region . From 1800 through the 
end of the century, its growth in population far surpassed the other original settlements in 
the region to an extent described as "phenomenal 1 ’ . From a population of 2,800 in 1836, 
it rose to 143,500 in 1920 and then at a much slower rate of growth to 159,000 in 1950. 
This was a point of stabilization for the population dropped back to 157,000 in 1960 from 
the peak recorded a decade earlier . 

The city's population grew during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
largely because of immigration . According to one account, 

. . .wave after wave of immigrants followed the early 
English settlers. People of Irish descent began to arrive in 
1845, Germans in 1848, Polish in 1861, and the Hungarian, 

Italians, Greeks, Armenians, and Albanians around 1900. 

Many of them settled in a particular neighborhood near their 
former neighbors or new friends who spoke the same language 
and thus aided one another. Many of their native customs, 
shops, churches and habits were retained and provided a rich 
source of cultural heritage for the Region.^ 

A key feature of the currently relatively stable population of the city proper is that 
the "mix" continues to change. In 1950, about 4% of its population was non-white. This 
comprised about 90% of all non-whites in the region in which it is the dominant urban cen- 
ter . 



' Greater Bridgeport Planning Agency, Inventory of Regional Resources, August 1962, p. 4. 
^ Ibid, p . 5 . 
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This segment of the population tends to be in different circumstances from the other 
components of the community. In I960, some 43% of non-whites were under 18 years of 
age, while 30% of the whites were in the same age category. About 15% of the non-white 
women were separated or divorced, compared with 5% of their white peers. 

Another population component, Puerto Ricans, have come to Bridgeport in large 
numbers in the last decade or so . These last arrivers are very young compared with the re- 
maining population: their median age was 18 in 1960, while that of the region as a whole 
was 33 . The large influx of Puerto Ricans brought the numbers of that group to 6,000 in 
1960 in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. About 1/3 of the state's entire Puerto 
Rican population resided within the city. 

The year 1920 proved to be something of a turning point in population growth for 
the city proper. By then, "the city was virtually filled to capacity. .. The suburban 
towns of Easton, Fairfield, Monroe, Stratford and Trumbull began to increase rapidly in 
population to the point where they are ten times as large in 1960 as they were in 1900. 

In the same sixty years, the city proper has merely doubled in size. By 1960, its popula- 
tion was but 56% of the regional total . 

Migration has been the major process at work, one of greater importance than births 
and deaths. According to the recent Planning Agency survey, 

The towns have been a net receptor area, principally of whites, but 
also of a few non-whites. The city, meanwhile, has been a receiver of non- 
whites but a dispenser of whites. On balance, the region has gained a large 
number of young persons, both white and non-white . It has gained greater 
numbers of middle aged and older non-whites, and has lost moderate numbers 
of middle aged and older whites. . . 

The particular migratory processes in operation have further altered the composition 
of the city's and the region's population, in ways likely to increase the incidence of retarda- 
tion and perhaps to decrease its recognition as a social problem . A failure or hesitation by 
recent immigrants to adopt urban patterns, to be able to cope smoothly and effectively the 
urban requirements of large schools; to overcome impersonality, alienation, and new and 
often confusing social norms and complex organizations; or to understand such an environment 



3 

° This includes suburban towns of Milford and Shelton along with the Greater Bridgeport 
Region's components of Bridgeport, Stratford, Fairfield, Easton, Trumbull, and Monroe. 

^ Greater Bridgeport Regional Planning Agency, Housing In The Greater Bridgeport Region 
1960-1980, Trumbull: July 1965. 

Housing in the Greater Bridgeport Region 1960-1980, pp . 3-4 . 
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at least at first, often overwhelms new immigrants. A manifestation may be loss of employ- 
ment and school failure or dropouts by children . 

The existence of the migratory processes underlying such phenomena in Bridgeport 
may be known in part to many of the area's citizens, the organizations that serve or ex- 
ploit them, and the associations they form . The individuals involved may see local neigh- 
borhood changes or moves, and generally be aware that changes of similar character are 
occurring in various parts of the city. 

That these changes are critical for understanding the life and culture of the entire 
community, the challenges that confront it, and the deficits or gaps in activities that exist 
may be surmised by some, but is not often fully appreciated. How such events are, for 
example, related specifically to the Project and what happened during its span of existence 
may not be understood or fully appreciated even by the actors themselves. 

A succinct summary of dominant factors of migration significant to this Project and 
the events associated with it is provided in the July 1965 Housing Study of the Planning 
Agency, as follows: 

In both the city and suburbs, almost half of the 1960 population had 
moved at least once since 1955 . Some of these moves were from suburbs to 
city, and many others were intra-city and inter-suburban in character. It 
is abundantly clear, however, that most of the new residents of the city are 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans who previously resided in the South and elsewhere 
beyond the region, and that the new residents of the towns are whites (other 
than Puerto Rican) who moved from the city or directly from outside the region . 

Adjustments to arrival in the city involve difficulties in moving into system-defined 
roles, and this remains a common problem in Bridgeport. Thus, in its Regional Profile. . . 
Bridgeport Region, the Statewide Planning Project for Vocational Rehabilitation Services^ 
writes: 



Just over half of the Bridgeport District's non-agricultural labor 
force works in non-manufacturing occupations. The only substantial 
unemployment in the Bridgeport District is in Bridgeport. This problem 
is aggravated by the out-migration of the white middle and lower classes 
and the in-migration of Negroes from the deep South, Spanish-speaking 
people from Puerto Rico, Jamaicans, and Portugese . Many of the migrants 
coming into the area are characterized by lack of education, lack of mar- 
ketable skills, lack of long-range career goals, and unawareness of the 
community resources for self-help . ^italics added? The remainder of the 
Bridgeport District is quite economically stable and has low unemployment. 
The manpower problem in the entire area is a shortage of available appli- 
cants who are qualified for available positions. There is a healthy growth 
of jobs in the district. 



^ Undated report, probably 1966, mimeographed, p. 4. 
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